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Imitation of Horatian Verse 


In these days of empiricism, when nothing is 
accepted from the past unless tested by the present, 
I should like to see two classes of equal ability 
taught by teachers of equal skill, and with all con- 
ditions the same, have one teacher use the method 
of translation, the other the method of imitation to 
develop in the students the power of writing verses. 
If such an ideal test could be made, we might 
possibly be prepared to state which of the two ways 
is better. 

In England the method of translation seems to 
ke universally used. Of other places I cannot speak. 
I do not even know where and how the writing of 
verses is practised elsewhere. The University of 
France seems to require it. The GRADUS of Emile 
Pessonneaux (Delalain, Paris, 1924), states in its 
preface that the University has determined to keep 
Latin verse for the purpose of training the imagina- 
tion, for gaining the power of choice and precise 
thought and expression, for the appreciation of 
melody in style, in a word, for taste. 

During most of the twenty-five years I have been 
in class I have had Latin verse exercises and I early 
abandoned the method of translation. I will 
briefly give my reasons, and they may be discussed 
by our teachers while we are waiting for the per- 
fect test. 

1. In the Juniorate I have always used imitation 
because very little training of the future teacher is 
required for the use of exercise-books demanding 
translations. The method of imitation, however, 
especially in its higher and truer forms needs 
training. In elementary imitation vocabulary and 
idioms are drilled into the students by forming 
mosaics of words and phrases from the text. Some 
have therefore thought imitation to consist in that 
process alone. But such exercises strictly speaking 
are reproductions, not imitations. Their purpose is 
to master vocabulary and idiom, which are to be 
reproduced just as they are. See on this point, my 
Manual to Model English (Allyn and Bacon), free 
for the asking. 

2. Translation is without a doubt an excellent 
test of the student’s knowledge of a language. To 


be good, a translation calls for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with both languages. That is why we have so 
few perfect translations. But is translating Eng- 
lish verse into Latin the way to learn Latin verse? 
Latin verse is a language, quite different in almost 
all particulars from Latin prose and must be learnt 
from the Latin poets themselves. 


3. Many object to imitation because they think 
it destroys originality. Translation, then, is still 
more destructive because thoughts and images are 
both furnished, and all the pupil has to do is to find 
Latin words for them. If the translation has al- 
ready been done, the pupil does not work out his 
own version, but tries to ferret out and to repro- 
duce the translation of another. Translation seems 
to suppose rather than teach versifying, and it calls 
for no original imagining or thinking. True, if 
one is widely read in Horace, a translation will 
cause an intensive review and choice selection from 
that reading. 

4. To have real and good imitations, I urge my 
students to exclude the vernacular entirely from 
consciousness, to take a different subject and a 
different predicate from the original, and then try 
te rival the model in choice of detail, in arrange- 
ment, in imaginative presentation, not translating 
English words, but giving inner visions directly in 
Latin words, just as spectators of a moving picture 
would tell the story each in his own language. 

5. Lastly and this is most important. Glaze- 
brook says in Thirteen Essays on Education 
(Macmillan), speaking of imitation of Pope and 
Spenser in writing English verse, “All the time the 
students are steeping themselves in noble style.” 
Even if our class does not master Latin verse, they 
have always been in close contact with Horace. 
They have tried to think as he would on their new 
and original topic; they have tried to imagine as 
he imagined; they have tried to be as clear, as 
melodious, as condensed as he was. They have 
failed, but their taste has been formed. 

I may refer to the Teacher’s Review, Vol. III, 
Nos. 2 and 3, where I have given suggestions and 
subjects for many Latin verse exercises. I add 
some specimens. They are, if one wishes, parodies, 
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but serious parodies and have more originality than 
translations. Father Balde has some imitations. 
Ode 3 of Bk. I describes Blessed Thomas More after 
the model of Regulus in Horace’s well-known 
description. He has what he calls a parody and a 
palinode of Horace III, 21, of which I quote the 
first stanza, giving also the original and some 
imitations done in the Juniorate of the same stanza. 
It should be noted that no two ever imitate alike 
on the same subject, and subjects may always be 
changed, whereas in exercise books of translation 
after a short time all the pupils have the version. 


Horace III, 21 


O nata mecum consule Manlio, 
Seu tu querelas sive geris iocos 
Seu rixam et insanos amores 
Seu facilem, pia testa, somnum. 


Balde I, 12: Ad Amphoram Cerevisiariam ° 


O nata Capri sidere frigido, 
Seu tu querelam sive geris minas, 
Seu ventris insanum tumultum et 
Difficilem, mala testa, somnum. 


A. 


O! usque mecum, dulce Rosarium, 
Seu tu reducis gaudia Virginis, 
Seu matris ingentes honores, 
Seu mihi maestitiam Mariae. 


V. L. K.: The Sanctuary Lamp 


My Rosary 


O! semper ardens in domibus Dei, 
Seu per tenebras tu tremulum iubar 
Seu luce dispergis diei 
Diminuens radios sacratos. 


C. L. B.: Homer 


O! Cantor aevi tu veteris tener, 
Seu bella narras horrida vel viros 
Seu tecta quae splendent pudore 
Sive canis loca bellicosa. 


D. F. C.: The Gradus 


Callens Sodalis, mi Gradus utilis, 
4 O Musa, supple iuncta vocabula, 
Seu carmen et versus triumphi 
Seu numeros meditor modestos. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 


van Religio Grammatici. The Religion of a Man of 

ay Letters. By Gilbert Murray. Presidential 

t Address to the Classical Association, January 
8, 1918. Houghton Mifflin. 


The second title of this little book explains what 
Prof. Murray means by grammaticus. At the out- 
set of his address, as we might expect, he explains 
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what he means by religio. All religion, according 
to the author, is the expression in one form or an- 
other of the universal desire to escape from the 
imprisoning present. Some seek deliverance in 
science; some seek it in commercial pursuits; some 
iu the joy of living; and some, in preoccupying their 
energies with the search for what they call salva- 
tion. As for Prof. Murray, he confesses that he 
shakes off the trammels of the intriguing present 
by studying the records of human thought and 
Teeling at their whitest glowing point, and by striv- 
ing to kindle and blow into equal ardencies his own 
spirit with the aid of those undying fires. 


He, then, points out gently to the modernist how 
it is that progress in the best sense depends on a 
reverent study of the past. And, of course, Prof. 
Murray claims that the best things in the past have 
Greek titles. He replies to the jibe, “Give us a 
Greekless generation or two, and this superstition 
about Greek will disappear,” by declaring that it is 
not a superstition, and cannot disappear, because 
western civilization is a unity of descent from the 
Greek and the Roman. He salutes the brave at- 
tempts to Saxonize and Celticize our origins; but 
they are merely experimental reactions against a 
dominant main stream. “The main stream is that 
which runs from Rome and Greece and Palestine, 
the Christian and classical tradition.” 


The sentence just quoted contains the only refer- 
ence to Christianity in the book. Prof. Murray 
knows of Christianity, but is not interested. While 
we agree with much of what he says in favor of the 
classics, we cannot help thinking that his classical 
training should keep him from employing a word so 
loosely as he employs the important word, religion. 
Surely, it means something more than the in- 
dulgence of our natural craving for distraction. It 
is quite impossible to recall a more appalling mis- 
use of a good English word. Again, it is a narrow 
and unphilosophic temper of mind, unexpected in a 
lover of liberal studies, which recognizes the largely 
Christian derivation of western civilization and 
then proceeds to ignore it, or to treat it with mild 
contempt, as if it were a sad strain in the blood to 
be concealed carefully in good company, or hastily 
passed over. 


Prof. Murray on religion is about as intelligent 
as an anchorite would be on contemporary litera- 
ture, especially if he happened to regard literature, 
as Prof. Murray obviously regards real religion, 
namely, in the light of an irrational eccentricity. 

St. Louis, Mo. James J. Daly, S.J. 
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An Outline for the Study of Horace 


“What joy there is in these songs, what delight 
of life, what an exquisite Hellenic grace of art, 
what a manly nature to endure, what tenderness 
and constancy of friendship, what a sense of all 
that is fair in the glittering stream, the music of 
‘the waterfall, the hum of bees, the silvery gray of 
the olive woods on the hillside! How human are 
all your verses, Horace!”—Andrew Lang, in Letters 
to Dead Authors. 


I. The Age in which Horace Lived :—The age of 
Augustus—an era of momentous changes, bewilder- 
ing and disheartening—marked the turning point 
from the ancient and decaying Republic to the 
better knit if less free life of the Empire. 


II. The Life of Horace:—Birth in 65 B.C.— 
parentage (ingenuus libertino patre natus)—early 
training and education—first literary efforts— 
complete works—the many references to his life in 
his poems, resulting in a very satisfactory auto- 
biography—death in 8 B.C. 


III. Horace the Man:—Slight, short, rotund 
man, smiling but serious—the soul of hospitality— 
lover of the good things of life, but moderate in his 
enjoyments—friend of the great, yet fond of the 
simple delights of his country estate—democratic 
enough to be recognized as a type of our own age 
and day. 


IV. Horace the Poet:—His inspiration, themes, 
experience of life, style, meters—Petronius’ refer- 
ence to curiosa felicitas Horatii—called by posterity 
the minstrel of the Roman lyre, into whose swell- 
ing cadences and gentle rhythms he transmitted the 
commonplaces of life so uniquely that men, having 
forgot, thought they were new. 

V. Horace the Philosopher:—No complete sys- 
tem, only scattered fragments from his works—the 
Golden Mean—Epicureanism—Stoicism—the con- 
flict of the Stoic and Epicurean in Horace. 

VI. Horace and Religion:—Again no definite 
creed discernible—was he anima humana natur- 
aliter Christiana ?—his religion one of the social and 
civic proprieties—he was Parcus deorum cultor et 
infrequens, but not insincere (as witness Odes, I. 
xxxi)—his conception of the afterworld and im- 
mortality. 

VII. Horace and Roman Politics:—Interest in 
the politics of the day shown in his poems—civil 
war—period of restoration—Augustus, the de- 
liverer and restorer—period of conquest: the 
Parthians and Britons. 

VIII. Horace the Roman Patriot :—Passion for 
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the cause of Brutus turns to adherence to estab- 
lished government—co-operation with Augustus in 
his reformis—his ideal Roman an image of himself 
—love of Italian beauty and fruitfulness—devotion 
to Italian life and virtues. 


IX. The Friendships of Horace:—His rare gift 
of sympathetic friendship—many dedications and 
references to friends in his poems—Vergil (animae 
dimidium meae), Maecenas (O et praesidium et 
dulce decus meum), Augustus (Pater atque prin- 
ceps), Varius (Maeonii carminis ales), Quintilius 
(Quando ullum inveniet parem?), Plotius, Sep- 
timius, Iccius, Agrippa, Trebatius, Messala, Fuscus, 
and Pollio( cui laurus aeternos honores Delmatico 
peperit triumpho). 


X. A Visit to Horace’s Sabine Farm:—The gift 
of Maecenas—Horace’s delightful hours of leisure 
there—entertainment of his friends with country 
hospitality—his celebration of it in his writings 
(E. g.Epp. I. xvi. 5-16; I. xviii. 104; I. xiv. 1; Serm. 
II. iii. 10; II. vi. 2; Carmina II. xvi. 37; II. i. 
45-49). 


XI. Horace throvagh the Ages:—“Non omnis 
moriar,”’—prediction ot his own immortality (Odes, 
III. xxx.)—His vogue in ancient Rome—in the 
Middle Ages—in Modern times, especially in Eng- 
lish literature, wherein note Lord Lytton, 
Thackeray, Fielding, Herrick, “Father Prout,” 
Dobson, Lang, Tennyson, Henley, Browning, Swin- 
burne, and others. 


XII. Horace’s Meaning to the World To-day :— 
His companionableness,—“the friend of my friends 
and of so many generations of men’”—the individual 
effect of Horace upon the formation of the literary 
ideal, upon the actual creation of literature, and 
upon living itself. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Allan P. Farrell, S.J. 


Wanted 


(1) There is a flaw in the current version of the 
Prayer attached to the Litany of the Sacred Heart; 
our Readers are requested to submit, for publica- 
tion in the Bulletin, suggestions towards improving 
the translation. 

(2) Only a limited number of copies of the 
Bulletin are printed at each issue. As it has been 
thought advisable to provide against the seven lean 
years, it is suggested that our Readers kindly return 
to our office any copies that they do not intend to 
preserve. 


Have you read the Classical Bulletin of Marquette 
University? Vivat, crescat, floreat! 
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A Letter from Father Socius 


November 10, 1925. 
My dear Father Kleist: 
| thank you for the copy of the Classical Bulletin 
which you had the kindness to send me. I read it 
from beginning to end and enjoyed it immensely. 
Congratulations on your fine work and on your suc- 
cess in getting the teachers to contribute. These con- 
tributions are very enlightening—encouragingly so— 
as to what is done in some of our schools and the way 
in which it is done. Under your editorship the 
Bulletin is evidently going to be a big help to our 
classical teachers and, incidentally, a gratification to 
all who have faith in the classics. 
With kind wishes for continued success, 
1 remain, 
Ever yours in Christ, 
(Signed) M. Germing, S.J. 


Latin at St. Louis University 


The following account of the Latin studies at St. 
Louis University is submitted in response to a re- 
quest made by the Reverend Editor of the Classical 
Bulletin. 

The course of studies, prescribed some years ago 
for the colleges of the Missouri Province, is fol- 
lowed with some slight modifications. See page 72 
in the University Bulletin of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Four high school units (4 yrs.) in Latin are re- 
quired for admission to Freshman Latin. For 
students who enter with insufficient credits in Latin 
four semester courses arc offered covering the 
ground of the ordinary high school subjects,— 
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grammar, theme, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil. The in- 
tensive courses are not, however, accepted in fulfill- 
ment of the required Latin. 


In the college two years of Latin (16 sem hrs.) 
are prescribed for the bachelor of arts degree. 
Those who desire to make Latin their major study 
continue their Latin during Junior and Senior 
years. The following courses are prescribed for all 
candidates for the A.B. degree. There is no choice. 
Freshman: I Sem., Livy, Book XXI complete. II 
Sem., Selections from Livy, Book XXII (about 4 
weeks), Vergil’s Aeneid, Books III to XII inel. 
Sophomore: I Sem., Cicero, Pro Milone and the 
Odes and Epodes of Horace; II Sem., The Agricola 
of Tacitus and Selected Satires and Epistles of 
Horace. 


Let me make a few comments on this course, be- 
ginning with Sophomore. The Pro Milone and the 
Agricola are difficult it is true; but as Sophomore 
year completes the requirements in Latin for the 
degree, it is to be expected that difficulties are to be 
met and overcome. The Pro Milone, more than any 
other Latin selection, gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to understand the turbulent political condi- 
tions of the later Republic and the causes that led 
to the fall of the republican constitution. And be- 
sides, it seems inadvisable to graduate a classical 
student without some acquaintance with the most 
brilliant writer of the Silver Age. The ‘‘mordant 
phrase and the unequalled power of innuendo” of 
Tacitus amply repay the student’s labor. The Pro 
Milone and the Agricola have an exclusive right to 
a place in the college course of Latin. 

Those who are familiar with the Province course 
of studies will notice that in Freshman year we 
have taken some liberties. Vergil’s Aeneid, Books 
VII to XII, Horace’s Ars Poetica and Germing’s 
Hymns are there set down for Sem. I, and Livy for 
Sem. II. To justify our departure from this rule 
would lead beyond the limits of this sketch. A few 
of the reasons may briefly be stated. Many of the 
students that come to us are from our own high 
schools. They have spent the last half year on the 
first two books of the Aeneid. Start them out with 
Vergil in Freshman, and they are disappointed in 
their expectations that college Latin means some- 
thing new and different. ‘‘Four years more of the 
same stuff” is their way of stating it. Besides it is 
a mistake to begin college Latin with poetry. A 
thorough course in fundamental grammar and 
theme is absolutely necessary to weld the differently 
and indifferently trained Freshmen into a unified 
class and to teach them the fundamental principles 
of a college translation. For this work prose is in- 
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dispensable. When this work has been done with 
Livy as a text, then the Aeneid can be studied as a 
complete literary work. The Province course 
mutilates the Aeneid leaving out four whole books, 
among them the sixth, the best of all. The Ars 
Poetica speaks the language of an unknown world 
to the Freshman. The proper place for it is later 
in the course. 

Optional Courses. Junior Year. (1) Quaestiones 
Tusculanae and the Somnium Scipionis. Roman 
concept of religion and the immortality of the soul. 
3 hours. (2) Letters of Seneca; (Fr. Germing’s 
edition is excellent, about 2500 lines, well chosen, 
giving a good idea of the highest attainment of 
pagan moral philosophy.) The Letters of Pliny. 
3 hours. (3) Selected Satires of Juvenal, Ars 
Poetica of Horace. Senior Year. I Sem. Survey 
courses, Selections from Ennius to end of Silver 
Age, emphasizing Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Lucan. 
If Sem. Survey course of Christian prose 
writers and Germing’s Christian Hymns. Two 
hours per week in each of these courses. 

The last two courses are supplemented by a lec- 
ture course on the History of Roman Literature. 
One lecture per week, both semesters. To every 
member of the class is assigned some subject of 
Roman life for individual research. After about 
six weeks he is expected to read before the class a 
paper of 5000 to 7000 words on the subject. Some 
of the themes assigned this year are the following: 
Roman Police and Fire Departments; The Popula- 
tion of Rome and the Housing Problem; The Strug- 
gle of the Plebs for Political Rights and Equality; 
The Religion of Republican Rome; Slavery at 
Rome; Panem et Circenses; The Water supply of 
Rome. 

Latin Composition is obligatory in Freshman and 
Sophomore. I Sem. One period per week through- 
out the semester is given to thorough repetition of 
high school syntax. II, III, and IV Sem., Kleist’s 
“Aids” and Kleist’s “Practical Course in Composi- 
tion.” 

In the School of Education the Latin courses are 
parallel with those of the college, and the students 
attend the same classes. 

In the Graduate School the following courses 
were offered: (1) The Minor Works of Tacitus. 
Vita Agricolae, Germania, Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
(2) Home life in Pre-Augustan Rome; (3) The 
Moral Essays and Letters of Seneca. The last of 
these is given this semester. Questions for re- 
search and monthly themes: (a) Study of political 
and social life in the Early Empire; Seneca’s part 
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in them. (b) Seneca’s exalted moral doctrine and 
his life, a paradox? (c) Seneca and Saint Paul. (d) 
Stoicism and Christianity compared. (e) The 
pointed style of the Silver Age; Seneca’s style in- 
dividual. The students in this class are all candi- 
dates for the degree of M.A. or Ph.D. 


St. Louis, Mo. O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


Teaching This is not a treatise on the old 
Latin» Roman pronunciation of Latin. 
Quantity. We are concerned with nothing 
more than quantity, a staple com- 
mon to all systems of Latin pronunciation. Our 
contentions may be briefly sketched as follows: 
1. Appreciation of the Vergilian verse is 
counterfeit unless it includes a working knowledge 
of its quantitive structure. 


2. The student who has pronounced quantitively 
from his earliest acquaintance with Latin has a 
minimum of difficulty with versification: he will be 
spared the unnecessary burden of memorizing rules 
and theories that contradict his actual practice. 

3. Except for an occasional poetic licence, Latin 
pronunciation remains practically the same in 
poetry as in prose. 


4. Quantity is a constituent element of speech, 
not a mere extraneous embellishment to be dis- 
carded without injury to the language itself. 

5. Nothing learned in first high should require 
to be unlearned in fourth. 


6. “The best and perhaps the only method of 
imparting a correct pronunciation is by the vor 
viva magistri, together with the teacher’s constant, 
persevering care that every word shall be correctly 
uttered ..... Where this attention is wanting, all 
signs and marks will... only confuse the mind and 
impede an easy, fiuent diction.” (Yenni’s old gram- 
mar, p. 3). 

7.. The tabulo rasa of the first high student will 
receive the correct pronunciation (sequor) as 
readily as the false (sequor). 

“Inasmuch as Latin poetry was based on the 
quantity of syllables,” says Bennett, in his Aeneid, 
Introd. p. xix., “it is obvious that the greatest care 
must be taken in the pronunciation of the words 
with a view to securing an absolutely correct 
syllabic quantity. Otherwise the metrical (i. e. 
quantitative) character of the verse is violated, 
and the effect intended by the poet is lost. To 
ignore the proper quantity of the syllables is as dis- 
astrous in a line of Latin poetry as it would be in 
English poetry to misplace the word-accent.” 

If my knowledge of actual conditions is not mis- 
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taken, the ordinary high school student hears noth- 
ing about quantity until he reaches the last fur- 
long of his mile, the last half of the fourth year at 
school. And now he must perforce learn quantity 
in order to scan; for without scansion he can not 


hope to appreciate Vergil’s ocean-roll of rhythm. 


The upshot will be that willy-nilly he retains his 
former hit-or-miss pronunciation; that he burdens 
his memory with a set of artificial rules for pro- 
nunciation; that he tags each syllable long or short; 
that he squeezes or stretches each line till it fits 
into a cast-iron frame clamping some fifteen syll- 
ables, and then obeys a magisterial injunction to 
admire and appreciate the stateliest measure ever 
moulded by the lips of man. Does not Ovid, that 
master of easy verse, say 


Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
Et quod temptabam scribere versus erat? 


The magister dicit will no more compel the student’s 
admiration of Vergil than a syllogism will the ac- 
ceptance of a given truth (cf. Newman). 

No more than in English should the student of 
Latin change his pronunciation when arriving at 
poetry; yet, if poetry consequently suffer at the 
hands of an unorthodox prose pronunciation, it is 
obviously the latter that should yield to the former 
in unifying. Says Madvig (Grammar p. 467): “We 
should guard against the opinion generally current 
that the ancients accentuated the long syllable and 
distinguished in this way the movement of the 
verse, and consequently often accentuated the 
words in verse quite otherwise than in prose, .. . 
which is impossible; for the verse depends on a 
certain ... form of movement being distinguishable 
when the words are correctly pronounced. In our 
own verses we do not accentuate the syllables for 
the sake of the verse but they .... form verse by 
being arranged to succeed each other in this way.” 
And Hale (Classical Journal, Vol. II. p. 101): “Like 
prose and verse in all Janguages, Roman prose and 
verse were pronounced substantially alike; to the 
reader the reading of verse was not a matter of 
versification, but only of pronunciation, the poet 
himself having done the rest.”” And Bennett, I. c.: 
“It is in Latin as in English: anyone who can read 
prose with accuracy and fluency has no difficulty in 
reading poetry. The poet (poietes, poieo) arranges 
the words in such wise that they make poetry of 
themselves, if they are only properly pronounced. 
No other kind of poetry was ever known in any lan- 
guage. No other is easily conceivable.” 

Let us take care of the quantities, therefore, and 
the ictus will take care of itself. No pounding of 
the tom-tom is necessary; in fact recourse to it is 
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tantamount to a confession that the pronunciation 
in actual use is found wanting when measured with 
Bennett’s rule of thumb. If by beating time the 
teacher merely wishes to insure the quantitative 
prominence of the first syllable of each foot, well 
and good; but let him beware of the student’s be- 
lief, no less common than absurd, that the syllable 
is long because it coincides with the beat : —uu—uu 
is an empiricist’s formula. Let us teach and in- 
culcate the correct quantity from the very start in 


first high: in that way alone can the horse be kept 
before the cart. 


Chicago, III. William R. Hennes, S.J. 
(Editor’s Note: Attention to vowel-quantities is 
widely insisted upon in Irish schools, to judge from 
the following direction given in Celtica, “A First 
Latin Reader for Irish Schools,” by Fr. T. Corcoran, 
S.J.: “Mark all the vowel-quantities of the phrases 
transferred to the note-book. Require accurate 
preparation by scholars from their own note-books 
of the vowel-quantities in their phrase vocabularies. 
These should be tested in quick rotation round the 
class. Reading should then be practised in similar 
rotation, from the text where no quantities should 
be marked.’’) 


Objectives of Latin Teaching 


My dear Father Kleist: 


I should like to know what teachers of the classics 
in the province regard as the objectives of our teach- 
ing of the classics. 

On page 2, Father James J. Doyle says: “The 
teacher must visualize the aim of the Society in its 
teaching of Latin. This is none other than to make 
it possible for the student later on to read with ease 
and appreciation the Latin classics.” If this is our aim, 
then I wonder if grammatical drill and analysis is the 
proper way to attain it. How many of our boys at- 
tain it after high school or even after college? This is 
an objective fact and there ought to be ways of 
measuring it. Let some one try the experiment on the 
novices in their first weeks at Florissant. They should 
be representative of our teaching effort. I wonder how 
many of them can read Latin with ease and apprecia- 
tion. I think the experiment should be made in the 
first weeks before they have had a taste of the direct 
method of “Conversatio Latina.” I believe the drill 
method would work if we had as much time for Latin 
as the schools of the old Society had, or if boys began 
Latin at an earlier age. But with the time at our 
command, how are high school boys going to attain 
ease and appreciation in reading the classics by the 
grammatical method. Surely many in the province 
have acquired ease and appreciation in reading a 
modern language, but not by the grammatical method. 
If Father Doyle’s objective is correct, then we should 
enlarge the reading content of the Latin course. 

But on turning to page 7, I find in the unsigned 
article “Feeling the Pulse of the Classics” the follow- 
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ing statement: “it would appear that what we our- 
selves claim to be the principal benefit resulting from 
the classics as taught by us in high school, etc. viz., 
mental discipline.” In Father Lord's interesting con- 
tribution, we discover “that the boy with Latin wrote 
a better sentence, had a clearer conception of form, 
had more imagination and far more logical thought.” 
Both these writers seem convinced that formal dis- 
cipline is what the boy gets out of his classical train- 
ing. That can be attained by our analytical method 
of teaching with frequent drill, frequent theme- 
writing, parsing etc. If in addition some of our high 
school boys get a fleeting glimpse of classical culture, 
well and good; but isn’t that secondary to the main 
objective of our Latin teaching? Here and there a 
boy, especially gifted, may gain in addition a facility 
in reading and appreciation of the Latin classics. But 
is this for all? And if it is for all, how are we going to 
give them this, knowing as we do that at present not 
one in thirty of our high school seniors is in posses- 
sion of this facility? 


Chicago, III. William J. McGucken, S.J. 


A Reply 


Reverend Father Editor: 


May I say in reply to your correspondent that it is 
not my contention that a student at the end of high 
school will read with ease and appreciation the Latin 
classics. The phrase “later on,” purposely used, pre- 
cludes that inference. In the educational system of 
the Society, the high school has never been regarded 
as anything but the first mile-stone on the road to 
culture. That in recent times we allow high school 
students to graduate, in some cases even with cap 
and gown, and to carry off diplomas is, I think, a 
concession to the spirit of the times. We are only 
applying to the high school boy of our day a well- 
worn principle from a page of Horace: Est quadam 
prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. Consequently, as far 
as my knowledge goes, in the consciousness of the 
Society the high school does not exist as an indepen- 
dent unit, to be legislated for in its own right, but as 
a stepping stone to the collegiate department. To 
speak plainly, the high school is ancillary to the 
college. 


It was with that conviction that my article was 
written. This is its burden, this my abiding faith: 
if the student be thoroughly drilled in Latin accidence 
and syntax during the first years of his high school 
course and if the process be supplemented by inten- 
sive and extensive reading of the standard authors, 
the seeds of true culture will be planted in his mind 
and these seeds will germinate, grow and blossom 
during the years of college work. 

I am one with your correspondent in conceding that 
Florissant may well furnish a test of the attainment or 
non-attainment of our objective in the study of Latin. 
My experience covering a period of more than four 
years is that students of good ability who have com- 
pleted high school under competent instructors and 
along the lines suggested do possess the elements of 
true culture and do acquire in the Juniorate ease in 
and appreciation of the Latin authors studied. 
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I am loath to concede that the best means to ac- 
quire ease and appreciation in the reading of any lan- 
guage is “a maximum of reading and a minimum of 
grammar.” “Maximum” and “minimum,” .without 
any further qualification, are purely relative terms. 
They mean now more, now less, as the subject under 
discussion may demand. The grain of truth lodged 
in that motto is that reading is an end, and grammar 
a means to that end. All I wish to emphasize is the 
absolute necessity of employing this means to gain 
that end. It is futile to hope that any student, with- 
out an adequate and clear-cut working knowledge of 
accidence and syntax, can arrive at anything that de- 
serves to be called an intelligent and first-hand appre- 
ciation of Latin literature. 


Some of Ours, it is true, in a short time master 
modern languages by a maximum of reading and a 
minimum of grammar. But may not this be the direct 
result of the culture acquired by their classical study 
in and out of the Society? What we need therefore 
is real teaching in the college and more especially in 
the high school. This is the opinion of Dr. Corcoran, 
S. J.. of the National University of Ireland, forcibly 
expressed in the introduction to a recent edition of 


Livy (reviewed elsewhere in the pages of the 


Bulletin). 


Finally to convince your Readers that unlike the 
Spanish Don we are not fighting wind-mills, here is 
a communication from one who is observant of what 
is going on around him and whose opinion commands 
respect and confidence. “In two Freshman (Latin 
classes this year, by way of feeling the pulse, I gave 
a test in declension and conjugation on just 90 lines 
of Vergil which we had read together in class. The 
students knew beforehand what was coming. Now 
note the results: in one class 7 failed, 3 were condi- 
tioned, 6 barely escaped, only 2 got 80 and 83 respect- 
ively. In the other class results were: failures 11, 
conditions 3, bare escapes 5, in the eighties 5.” 

One may ask two questions, (1) can there be in- 
telligent appreciation without a knowledge of gram- 
mar?, and (2) can there be knowledge of grammar 
without preliminary drill? 


Florissant, Mo. James J. Doyle, S.J. 


Aneni Latin Composition 


“In the halcyon days of yore,” I have often mused, 
“our students of fourth high knew more about 
Latin Composition than many, if not most, of our 
present college Sophomores.” (Classical Bulletin 
Vol. I, No. 2.) 

Not so many years ago I thought I would put my 
opinion to a test. So I gave the college Freshmen a 
simple theme in which occurred the sentence “Rome 
ruled the world.” This, I reflected, would have been 
translated by most students of third high about ten 
years ago by the simple words “Romani omnibus 
gentibus imperabant.” But what did the Freshmen 
do with it? To aman, they wrote some such version 
as “Roma terram rexit.” 
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Such a condition is far from the ideal which we 
propose to ourselves. Doubtless, too, there must be 
some reason for the apparently downward trend in 
the quality of Latin Compesition during the past 
several years. The question as to what this reason 
is will probably be answered in various ways by 
different persons. It is my opinion that it is due in 
part to the use of a composition book in high school 
which is of a decidedly inferior quality to that which 
was used in our schools some years ago. I refer to 
the adoption of Bennett’s Latin Composition in place 
of Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition. 


I shall not deny that Bennett’s book has certain 
qualities to recommend it: qualities that are based 
on the sound principles of the Ratio itself. To 
exemplify this I refer to what Fr. Schwickerath 
says on the subject in his “Jesuit Education.” 
First of all, we read (p. 499) that “the exercises 
should be based on the authors read in class.” 
Bennett does this very thing, basing his exercises 
on Caesar and Cicero. Again, “the exercises should 
consist as early as possible of connected pieces.’”’ We 
find that Bennett has such exercises as early as 
lesson seven in the first part of his book. 


But this is not enough. Basing “connected pieces 
on the authors read in class” is all very fine as far 
as it goes. It need not go far at all. It can, on the 
other hand, go very far indeed. It may consist 
merely in using the words which are found in the 
author; and the connection of the sentences may 
serve but little purpose beyond that of giving the 
theme a central subject. That Bennett does not do 
much more than this will be evident, I believe, to 
anyone who will take up his exercise book and see 
the “made-to-order” English sentences which can be 
translated into Latin with hardly more effort than 
is required to match one word against another. 
That his connected prose is not expected to be trans- 
lated into anything like a real Latin paragraph 
would seem to be the conclusion reached after see- 
ing the way Bennett himself translates these pas- 
sages in his key. To quote examples from his book 
and key would take too much space. But anyone 
can confirm this by seeing, for example, how Bennett 
translates the passages taken from Part I, Lessons 
17 and 19, of his Latin Composition. They bear the 
unmistakable stamp of juvenile translations with 
little or no attempt at imitating the form of real 
Latin as found in the author on which they are 
supposed to be based. 

In view of Bennet’s failure to aspire to anything 
like Latin form, one is not surprised that he further 
fails to lead the pupil on to any adequate knowledge 
of Latin idiomatic expressions, or shows him how to 
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translate even a small part of that portion of our 
English that has “become household words and 
idioms of our daily speech, which is tesselated with 
rich fragments of language,” and which one meets 
on every page of ordinary English. Instead, he 
seems content to divide his book into three-page 
sections which embrace groups of Latin syntax 
without much regard for emphasis on the more im- 
portant and ever-recurring constructions of Latin. 
And part two of his book is merely a repetition of 
part one, except that new words are introducted 
from Cicero, and that the supplementary exercises 
contain sentences that are longer in some instances 
than those in the body of the book. Thus, instead 
of progressively grading the difficulty of the themes, 
instead of laying special emphasis on constructions 
of most frequent occurrence, instead of calling into 
play continually in new themes the grammatical 
points of the old, instead of familiarizing the student 
gradually with the peculiar genius of Latin thought 
and sentence structure, instead of equipping the 
student to tackle the most ordinary idiomatic Eng- 
lish constructions, and to penetrate to the idea con- 
tained in the words rather than to look merely to 
the surface meaning; instead of doing all this, 
Bennett is content to present sentences of manu- 
factured and ofttimes wooden English in fool-proof 
terms where frequently the only ability required 
for translations is an ability to find the word in the 
vocabulary and to look up the references to the con- 
structions in Bennett’s Grammar, which references 
are furnished at the head of each lesson; he is con- 
tent to notice each grammatical construction with a 
few sentences for translation, and then pass on to 
the next, oblivious of what has gone before. 

The result is that when a student has been thus 
bottle-fed for four years in high school, he is 
thoroughly baffled at times by very ordinary Eng- 
lish in which he is required to translate not words, 
but ideas. The Intercollegiate Latin papers furnish 
ample evidence of this. For it is impossible in one 
semester to give a student such knowledge as will 
enable him to do the work ordinarily required by the 
Intercollegiate Latin or anything closely approach- 


ing it. Such knowledge is the result of years,’ not 
semesters. 
Toledo, O. Edward F. Madaras, S.J. 


The Art of Writing 
“Let me assure you that in writing, or learning 
to write, solid daily practice is the prescription 
and ‘waiting upon inspiration’ a lure.” 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in On the Art of Read- 
ing. 
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